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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—“ Taytor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoBRoMa, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. - 
“For Homa@orartus and Invains we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.’ 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 





y BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON, 
6 ® iN BLACK & WHITE & ALL COLOURS. 


SUITABLE FOR ANY SEW'NG 
MACHINE. 


viet SEWING **"corton.* 


ONLY AWARD CROCHET OR 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, TATTING COTTON. 
1876, In Skeins or on Reels. 
Porsuperiorstrength & excellent quality, a UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY, 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 





OSLER ’'sS 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS iN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


: : ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. Established 1807. 
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INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of a suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 
peter a completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 

e removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144d. and 1s, 9d. each. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRYS COCOA 


In %-lb. and -lb, Packets. (TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED. ) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties. 

‘A most delicious and valuable article.’—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 














THE PUBLIC ARE SPECIALLY CAUTIONED AGAINST THE 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


Schweppes Malvern Seltzer. 


TRADE SE\MARK 
a 23 Every bottle of the genuine is prepared from the pure water of the far-famed WELLS 


=) at MALVERN, and by analysis is proved to be equal to any Home or Foreign Spring, 


Jt is protected by an oval label on the side and a red label over the cork, both bearing 
NAME AND TRADE MARK—A FOUNTAIN. 


SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER, LEMONADE, POTASS, AND LITHIA WATERS 
ARE PROTECTED BY LABEL WITH NAME AND TRADE MARK. 


They have always had the patronage of Royalty ; and continue to be supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. 


5 NONE ARE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


<5. FRILLING 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 4 
>  FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT GONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, IW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


EATING’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 


“e) of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
~ smallest animal or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to Famitizs, PROPRIETORS 
or Horets, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 
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Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘ Keatine’s Powpen,’ 
and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 





















PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


Mancuester, Jie 13/h, 1877, 
| 





To Mr. Pacz D. Wooncocx, Norwich. 

Srr,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
from | tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all | Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. | ® special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. | motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all | and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the | varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
Proprietor, | appear, and many households have found a great friend in 

| your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, | Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s, 1id. and 2s. 9d. 








FOUR GOLD MEDALS |“ Gout anp RHEUMATISN. 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO ~ ‘ 
— excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 


j relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS, certain to prevent the disease attacking ay vital part. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d, and 28. 9d. per box. 
Pastry, — Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., Is., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, . en 


Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 
HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 











A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT limiter acetate 


| Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
| is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

THIS — may be rubbed into the System, so as Rs SESE, Ge Pills are orl cues, removin 

to reach any internal Oomplaint; by thes i the distressing che so very prevalent, Depression o 

Sores or Uleers in the THROAT. STOMACH, LIVER opie. —— S Sight, j— ro Motohes, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD |tioom te the complexion, ot ns BVO & healthy 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, . 

RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Discases. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 





ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


NEW OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
CHROMO-LITHOGRA PHS, 


By Messrs. STORCH anpD KRAMER, 

Are NOW READY at the following prices: 
CAVALLINI.—Madonna and Child, 8. John and 8. Francis, from Assisi. 
Member’s price, 12s. Stranger’s do., los. 

FRA FILIPPO LIPPI.—Madonna and Child, with Angels, from the Uffizii Gallery. 
Member's price, 18s. Stranger’s do., 248. 

MICHAEL ANGELO.—The Delphic Sibyl, from the Sistine Chapel. 
Members price, 15s. Stranger’s do., 20s. 

MONUMENT OF TOMMASO PELLEGRINI, in 8. Anastasia, Verona. 


Member's price, 21s. Stranger’s do., 28s. 


FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATIONS for 1877, consisting of FOUR CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES, prepared under the superintendence of Monsieur 
SCHULTZ, from SUBJECTS on the WINGS of the GREAT ALTAR-PIECE 
by MEMLINC, at Lubeck, are about to be DISTRIBUTED to all who have 
PAID the FIRST SUBSCRIPTION for the present year. 


A LIMITED NUMBER of the same PLATES are NOW ON SALE, as SUPER- 
NUMERARY PUBLICATIONS, at the following prices :— 
“ Christ bearing the Cross,” and “'The Entombment and Resurrection of Christ ” 
(A PAIR). 
Member's price, 21s. Stranger’s do., 26s, 


“The Angel Gabriel” and “The Virgin Annunciate 7” 
(A Pair). 
Member’s price, 12s. Stranger’s do., 16s. 


24, Old Bond Street, W., April 6, 1877. F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 
ache or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to 
try PARR’S PILLS. They have never been known to fail in affording imme- 
diate relief. ' 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d. and in family 
packets, 11s. each. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


= CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excelsall other preparations for the Teeth. 
ELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfamed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


MOTHERS & NURSES. 


The most innocent relief to Children Cutting their Teeth is 


MRS. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which is not a medicine, but is used only on the Gums, 


CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC, 
Tt cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon St., London, 


Whose name is on the Government Stamp. 
Price 2s. 9d. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists 


GLENFIELD 


THE 
QUEEN’S 
LAUN DRESS 
SAYS THIS STARCH 
IS THE BEST 
SHE EVER 
USED. 


STARCH. 


























| THE BEST | 


Kn — FAMILY MEDICINE 


WORSDELLS Cool the Blood; 


Purify the System ; 





Cure thousands. 
Established over 50 years. 








PILLS. Go to the root of disease ; 

























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


GLASS SHADES. 
™ TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S p HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


STEEL PENS. PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 


WINDOW GLASS. 
First-Class Medals to MAW & Co., International Exhibition of 1862 ; GLASS FLOWER VASES 


Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and\Stgined and Painted Glass 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 
FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


GEORGE HOUCHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


BROKEN ! ! 


DAVY’S 
ORICINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


| 19) Securely and neatly mends 
/ k3] China, Glass, Cabinet Work, and 



































combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 








and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co. = pattem -book, the work ~ 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with ecial designs Fancy Articles. 
and estimates for ev kind of floor and wall _—< Specimens may be Of all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, John os “ 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, too, St. See the name of “‘E. DAVY,” the 
Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL ; original Inventor, is on the label, 
and Co., 10, St. George’s Crescent. and also that of 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON S8T., LONDON. 





Full Catalogues sent Post-F'ree on application. | The only Authorised and Unabridged Edition. 


Bohn's Libraries aA 
Containing Standard Works of European sedis Webster S Dictionary, 


in the English Language, on 
History, Theology, Natural History, With 1,576 Pages and 3,000 Illustrations. 1 Volume, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 21s. Also with various Literary Appendices, aud 
Topography, Science, Art, 
Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 
With Dictionaries, Atlases, and other Books of rendering the work a Complete Literary and 
Reference, comprising Translations from the French, Scientific Reference Book. 1 Volume, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Ice- 31s. Gd. 
landic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 3s. 6d. or 
5s. per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set “Certainly the best practical English Diotionary extant.” 
in 604 Volumes, price £135 13s. | Quarterly Review, Oct, 1873. 


70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified, 


A OOMPLETE HAND-BOOK 1s 


sraMProi count, MLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK 
SIR HENRY COLE, K.C.B., WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


BY 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, SIR HENRY COLE, K.C.B., 


And a Complete Catalogue of the Paintings and With an A 

ppendix, Containing a Chronological 
Tapestries in the State Apartments and the Great | Table of the Architecture, a Historical Introduction 
Hall. New Edition, 1877, price Sixpence. to the Monuments, Complete Lists of the Monu- 
ee ments and of the Names of the Sculptors, &c. &c. 


This Guide alone is av thor ised to be sold in the Palace at Hampton | 
Court, by the Commissioners of Her —* W ita de. &c. New a 77, Price Sixpence. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, ‘York Street, Covent Garden. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS, 
A HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’/ SOAP, 


FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
AS THE MOST REFRESHING AND AGREEABLE BALM FOR THE SKIN, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 








ON SALE ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


WOVEN FROM PURE WOOL ONLY. 


Most fashionable for Lapies’ Dresses, in Navy Blue, Black, solid Colours, and Mixtures. 
Prices, ls. 6$d., 1s. 11}d., 2s. 6d. per yard. For CHILDREN’S DRESSES, strong 


and useful, 1s. 64d. per yard. Good Wear is positively guaranteed. THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER SERGES ARE MOST EXCELLENT. Send for Patterns direct to the Favrors, 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Plymouth, 


who cut any length, and pay carriage to and as far as London. 
N.B.—DEVONSHIRE SERGES are also manufactured for Gentlemén’s Suits and for Boys’ 
Hard Wear. Trouser Widths, 3s. Lld. Coatings, 54 inches, from 4s. 9d. 











The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
soluble; while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This 
may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition 
of starch. Capsury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it is therefore three 
nee ie strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea 
or Coffee. 


PURE, SOLUBLE. REFRESHIN 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 


Exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and heated particles of dust, will find 
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A most refreshing Preparation for the complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor 
and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasant sensation attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its applica- 
tion, and give place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and bloom. In 
cases of sunburn or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Hair- 


dressers. Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” 
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4 the crowd from the theatre. 





STRANGE WATERS 


BY R, £, FRANCILLON, 
AUTHOR oF “OLYMPIA,” “ PEARL AND EMERALD,” &, Xc. 
siecle 
OVERTURE. III. ROME. 
CHAPTER XI. ANDREW GORDON. 

Ir Andrew Gordon had called himself 
Mephistopheles, Noémi Baruc would have 
followed him. They walked in silence along 
the now moonlit but still deserted streets, 
avoiding, either by intention or instinct on 
his part, all chance of meeting any part of 
It is easy 
enough to follow her, by throwing away 


4 all the rules and likelihoods of common 
waking life, and remembering how we all | 


act and feel when we dream, and become 
the citizens of another country in another 
world. We often enter strange cities 
when we dream, and act strangely; and 
Noémi had never been in Rome, although 
she lived there. 

The scene became more dream-like every 
moment. The Ghetto, with its daily traffic 
and chatter, fell farther and farther away. 
The streets began to break up into in- 
distinct masses of black shadow and silver- 
gray light; the houses to decay into 
broken walls and crumbling masses of 
stone, with dim vistas of darkness between | 
them. Not a footfall was any longer to | 
Whither he was | 
guiding her she neither questioned, nor 
thought, nor wondered. Was she not in 
a dream? At last they came into an 
open space; and she saw rising before 
her a colossal mass of gray, made whiter 
here and there by deeper shadows, and 
looking like the very inmost citadel of 
dreamland. As they approached it, she 
could distinguish lines of arches piled 
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| aon one another, tier upon tier. It 
| must be a palace or a temple; but of 
| what—gods or men? She could not help 
| shuddering with a new awe, as her guide 
| led her out from the open moonlight into 
| the shadow, which this ghostly pile threw 
/upon the confused ground. It might be 
neither palace nor temple; it might be a 
tomb. 
Suddenly he stopped, turned towards | 
her, and said : 

“ Sing. 

After ‘all, there is no reason why the 7} 
most unmusical of throats should not sing | 
_ina dream. Indeed, there is every reason ‘| 
why they should, according to dream-law. | 
If he had told her to fly, she would not 
have been surprised. It did not seem to | 
her like madness that a man, if he had a | 
fancy to hear a girl sing in the moonlight, 
among ruins instead of a theatre, should 
choose for his purpose one who had just | 
declared that she had never tried to sing. | 

= Sing,” he said again. “I must hear 
you. 

“T cannot——” 

“You can; sand if you cannot, you must, 
all the same.’ 

“ What will happen if I sing P” 

“That must be seen. But sing—and 
think of whatever you most wish for, and 
it shall be yours.’ 

We have all heard of such offers. 
Sometimes they are made by creatures, 
mostly evil, who mean what they say and 
can do it; sometimes by mere mortals 
with a turn for exaggeration, who only 
fancy they mean what they say, and do 
not include a few million exceptions or so, 
like the inns where the guest can have 
anything he likes to name so long as he 
names eggs and bacon. But Noémi was 
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[Conducted by 





not in that respect like all of us, and had 
never heard such an offer in her life 
before. She had dreamed of it, of course, 
being human. And now that it had come, 
in a new and magical world, the offer 
seemed neither too large nor too wild. 
Perhaps, in that magic atmosphere, she 
really could sing if she tried — really, 
and not only as people sing in dreams— 
and for the sake of whatever her soul, still 
overflowing with its Carnival longings, 
most desired. And what did her soul 
most desire? Most certainly no longer 
such a simple thing as that the hands 
of all the clocks in Rome should work 
backwards, so that she might, after all, 
reach the Ghetto before the gate closed. 
Not even that she might find herself in 
the crowded Corso once more, with all the 
hours of the day still before her—no mere 
natural instinct ever wishes that the past 
may be recalled. Her heart leaped high ; 
and, with the wildest impulse of faith in 
unlimited possibilities, she answered : 

“ Then—a pair of gold ear-rings, signor, 
if you please !—real gold!” 


The name of Andrew Gordon will have 
struck familiarly upon many ears. Those 
who have taken the trouble to guess, are 
not wrong in their surmise that the very 
eccentric Englishman who offered Noémi 
Baruc anything she pleased for a song 
that she could not sing, and because she 
could not sing, was the Andrew Gordon. 
And they need not be reminded of more 
than the name of the composer of Comus 
—that strange opera which, when it 
appeared like a musical meteor in the 
now extinct Phoenix Theatre in Great 
Queen-street, created a rage which belongs 
to history. Comus is not often heard 
now—LEnglish operas more than a gene- 
ration old seldom are. But those who 
are old enough to remember it and its first 
night, as many still are, will feel youth 
come back into their hearts as they think 
over what might have been, and say, “Ah, 
we have no Andrew Gordons nowadays. 
If he had lived, Europe would have heard 
of an Englishman.” 

That Europe has heard of a few English- 
men who were not musicians is nothing to 
musical people, as everybody knows. 

The strangest thing about the triumph 
of Comus was that its composer was a 
rich man; rich not only in genius but in 
coin of the realm. More strangely still, 
he was the eldest son of old Gordon, 
of Gordon’s Mill—a great man in the 





kingdom of Cotton. Genius does take 
queer freaks into its head about selecting 
its lodgings sometimes. Old Gordon him- 
self, of Gordon’s Mill, was just musician 
enough to distinguish the first bar of 
God save the King from that of Rule 
Britannia. His wife, till she was past 
learning, had heard no music but that of 
machinery in full play. She had been a 
factory hand when old Gordon, then young 
Gordon, married her, neither for a pretty 
face nor for accomplishments, but for the 
more excellent qualities, that eminently 
fitted her for the wife of a man who had 
risen in life, to fifteen shillings a week, 
from nothing aday. But aman must have 
some ancestors, though he may never have 
heard of them; and among the grand- 
children of Adam some, at least, must be 
the sons of Jubal. Old Gordon came from 
the North, when he one day crossed from 
Yorkshire into Lancashire with three 
sixpences—not, indeed, in his pockets, for 
he had but one, and that was rendered 
unsuitable for a purse by a hole in the 
bottom—but safely stowed in one of his 
boots under his toes. His talent for 
climbing to the top of the ladder spoke of 
his undoubtedly Northern origin ; but his 
very un-Northern silence on the score of 
ancestry and the faint tinge of orange in 
the whites of his eyes were eloquent, to 
the learned in such things, of other than 
Scots blood in his veins. Very noble 
names are to be found in Yetholm, for 
instance, where the gipsies are; and that 
one drop of tawny blood would account 
for any caprice on the part of his children, 
even to the third and fourth generation, 
though it had filtered through the veins 
of the best man of business that ever was 
born. Andrew Gordon himself did not in 
the least resemble the great nation of 
wandering fiddlers, and certainly would 
not have felt complimented by the sug- 
gestion that he had the slightest connection 
with a tribe of beggars and thieves, as 
people roughly and scornfully set down 
the great Romani nation in his younger 
days. But, none the less, he is a wise 
man who knows his own father; and, 
therefore, he who knows his own grand- 
father must be at least doubly wise. 

But, whatever he was or was not, Andrew 
Gordon was a born musician. He also, like 
his father and mother, heard music in the 
clatter of spinning-machines. But it was 
not, like them, because he heard it no- 
where else. It was because he heard it 
everywhere. Music with many, perhaps 
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most, people is like the sentimental part of 
love; it would be an unknown thing to 
them if they had never read or heard of 
it at second-hand. Andrew Gordon had 
been brought up from his cradle among 
those who never spoke of it; and he must, 
nevertheless, have heard it at absolutely 
first-hand, even in his cradle. Of course 
it cannot be really so, but music, in some 
mysterious manner, does appear to be a 
gift that some few mortals are allowed to 
carry with them from their former lives, 
and to keep with them, as a memory, when 
they come down to this world. Such 
are not dependent upon pianofortes and 
fiddles; they can hear music at their own 
fancy, as Ferdinand heard Ariel’s upon 


’ the enchanted island, in the air. 


Where there is a will, there is one way ; 
where there is a passion, there are ten 
thousand—especially when a man has no 
lack of money wherewith to pay for the 
journey. Of course, Andrew, being so 
utterly unlike his practical father, and his 
homely mother, and his steady-going 
brothers, was petted and indulged to 
spoiling point; and when, at one-and- 
twenty, he rejected an active partnership 
in the mill, and resolved to live the life of 


-a musician, the old man was proud rather 


than otherwise. After all, there was that 
orange tint in his eyes as a token of 
Bohemian sympathies, however deep and 
dormant they might lie. So he gave the 
young man a sleeping partnership, gave 
his next brother his birthright of activity, 
and let him go his own way freely. 

“He must sow his wild oats, I suppose,” 
old Gordon excused himself to himself. 
“He'll be sick of fiddling in six months, 
and be glad to come back to the mill 
again. You must put your back into it, 
James,” he said to his second and steadiest 
son. “The lad must find it easy for him 
when he comes home.” 

James promised that he would put his 
back into it. But he did not express his 
very natural feeling that a man’s back 
ought to work mainly for its owner, and 
not to make harness easier for those, who 
like to spend the morning hours of life in 
play. Nor was he cruel enough to hint 
that, after all, perhaps the truant might 
not get tired of play, and might not come 
home. In a word, he acted like the 
sensible young fellow that everybody called 
him—he did put his back into the mill 
with a will, and held his tongue. 

In James’s case, the fancy that his 
brother Andrew might not come back to 


the mill had no better support than a 
wish; the father’s belief, that a young 
man soon gets tired of any sort of life 
that he is freely allowed to lead, was built 
upon knowledge of the world. He would 
have been perfectly right in more than 
nineteen cases out of twenty. But know- 
ledge of the world, though acquired in 
Lancashire, was not knowledge of Andrew. 

The difference between father and son 
was merely verbal, but therefore all the 
more insuperable. It lay in the different 


meaning each attached to the word “ play-— 


ing.” 

No misgiving or regrets touched the 
young man, when he left the home of his 
boyhood; for he had never been a boy, 
and had never felt himself at home. The 
scenes and domesticities, among which he 
had grown up to his exceedingly moderate 
stature, had never become part of him; he 
had always in spirit been a stranger 
among them all, and had felt like a 
stranger. The name of London, which in 
those untravelling days he had never seen, 
sounded to his ears like the name of home 
to an exile, and his permission to seek his 
soul’s fortune there likea recall from banish- 
ment. London is the modern Proteus; it 
is all things to all men. To one, London 
means pleasure; to another, fame; to 
another, the streets are still paved with 
gold. To the imagination of Andrew 
Gordon, London was music and nothing 
else, and he longed to throw himself into 
its sea. He had no ambition for himself; 
he went to London that he might be a 
minnow among the Tritons, and lead a 
life of worship in the temple. 

He carried with him the golden key to 
all circles; he heard music, and mixed 
with those who made it, as fully as his 
heart could desire. He set to work and 
cultivated himself diligently, that he 
might be the more fit for the society of 
musicians. But very soon he was sur- 
prised, and by no means pleased, to find 
that, ignorant apprentice as he was, the 
very greatest fiddlers in all London showed 
no objection to treat him as if he were 
already their equal—nay, as their superior 
and master. Every scrap of music that 
he wrote as an exercise, and showed 
timidly in order to have its faults 
exposed and explained, was invariably 
called a masterpiece of perfection, es- 
pecially by those who had daughters to 
marry, or concerts to be patronised, or a 
taste for dining well without expense to 
themselves. Such an art-patron was not 
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to be found every day, as this rich young 
man from Lancashire. He had come to 
walk up the hill with brother artists, 
with no reward but the honour of their 
company; and they had one and all agreed 
to make him drive up luxuriously in a 
chariot, with themselves for horses. 

He had no knowledge of the world ; but 
he was absolutely flattery-proof, and that 
compelled him to see a little, though for 
a long time he resolutely shut his eyes. 
The musical life was to his mind so divine, 
that to suspect the possibility of a mean- 
ness in anybody who lived it savoured of 
blasphemy. It could not surely be envy 
that made one musician lose no chance of 
sneering at another, when the believer in 
both was by, or jealousy that made his 
friendship a bone of contention between 
friends, or self-interest that degraded his 
masters into his followers. Of only one 
thing he was sure—all these flatteries and 
eager friendships were due to no merits 
of his own. To what then could they be 
due ? 

One day Mr. Hart, the then manager of 
the Phoenix, with whom he had a speaking 
acquaintance, called at his lodgings. He 
had for some time taken all possible care 
that his acquaintance with Mr. Hart should 
not pass the bounds of speaking; for the 
manager of the Phoenix was in harmony 
with none of his illusions. But then Mr. 
Hart was no musician; to him there was 
no occasion to shut his eyes. 

“Mr. Gordon,” said his visitor —a 
jovial, offhand, straightforward-mannered 
man of about fifty, who prided himself on 
never beating about the bush—“ I’m come 
to ask you td save the Pheonix. There’s 
nobody else that can.” 

Mr. Hart was famous in the profession 
as a splendid man of business, without an 
equal—a reputation proof against, if not 
actually founded upon, the fact that he 
had taken eight theatres in eight years, 
and had seven times during the same 
period run away from his creditors. Or 
perhaps it was based upon the certainly 
remarkable fact that he, under the cir- 
cumstances, had found credit not only 
seven but eight times. There was a theory 
about, apparently immortal, that people 
expressed by saying, “Oh, Hart will be 
sure to do the trick this time— he’s a 
wonderful man of business.” 

Gordon did not instinctively glance at 
his pockets. But it is likely enough that 
Mr. Hart thought he did, for he continued 
as if answering an objection: 





“No, Mr. Gordon. I’m not come to sug- 
gest your putting in money. It wouldn’t 
come into my hands—not a penny; and 
I’m not going to throw good money after 
bad, even if it isn’t myown. The Phoonix 
must go. I don’t mind that so much, for 
I don’t care who knows it that I’ve got 
another house in my eye. But there’s no 
good keeping the house in one’s eye if one 
can’t keep one’s eye on the house; and I 
can’t do that at Boulogne. You see I’m 
open—that’s my way, and you’re a gentle- 
man. And the Phoenix is dead, sir.” 

“Dead? Why the theatre is full every 
night——” 

“With paper, sir; waste paper. I’ve 
almost got to pay people to take it. 
And meanwhile I’ve quite got to pay my 


company, I can’t put them off another 
week——” 
“T’m very sorry for yourcompany. But 


what can I do?” 

“Write me something, Mr. Gordon— 
write me anything—and save the Phoenix 
for six nights more.” 

“Certainly not. Why do you come to 
me?” 

“Because I want to pay off my back 
salaries. And reason number two, because 
you're a gentleman, and won’t want cash 
down. Number three, because anything 
you write is a safe card. And it’s a safe 
card because, reason number one again, 
you're not in the profession, and it’s my 
experience that when a man works for his 
bread he finds it hard to get, but when he’s 
got the bread and works for butter he 
gets other people’s bread into the bargain. 
That’s my experience, sir. And, not being 
in the profession, you’ve got no enemies; 
and human nature’s changed since yester- 
day if there aren’t enough gentlemen— 
and ladies—in town to fill the Phonix 
six nights with money; with sprats, Mr. 
Gordon, if I may liken you to a mackerel. 
Write me something, Mr. Gordon—write 
me any trifle you like, in three days, that 
I can just manage to run for a week——” 

“In three days!” 

“And you shall have every penny of 
profit after I’ve paid my back salaries.” 

“ And you really think that a good work 
can be written in three days—and by me, 
of all people in the world?” 

“JT didn’t say a good work, sir. Of 
course I don’t mean anything you’d do 
wouldn’t be good, and all that, but it’s 
the week’s run I want, not the quality. 
And even if what you did wasn’t first-rate, 
nobody would say so, I’m sure.” 
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“You dare to come and ask me to write 
rubbish on purpose ?” 

“My dear sir! you object to write rub- 
bish, and you call yourself a musician? 
Ah, you’ve never been put to it to make 
the pot boil. You’ve never had to raise 
the passage-money to Boulogne. But I 
don’t want rubbish exactly either—some- 
thing light and airy, with a tune to whistle 
in it, that’ll do you and me good and no- 
body any harm. You know what I mean. 
And you needn’t do it on purpose—by 
accident will do. Think, sir! There are 
honest, hard-workingefamilies, carpenters, 
and fiddlers, and scene-shifters that’ll be 
ruined more than me, if the Phoenix doesn’t 
get one decent week before it dies. I can’t 
carry them all off with me to Boulogne. 
There'll be debt, misery, starvation, and 
worse than that for the girls, and all be- 
cause you won't take three days’ trouble 
over a thing that another man would knock 
off in two.” 

“Then why don’t you go to another 
man?” 

‘Because another man would want the 
cash down—that’s why. You see I’m 
frank and open, sir—that’s my way. 
And it pays—at least, it hasn’t yet, but 
it will some day. This is not music, 
Mr. Gordon, it is charity.” 

Gordon never knew why he hesitated, 
for the very thought of trading in the 
name of art, and passing off bad work for 
good, was abominable to him, even for 
the sake of charity. Perhaps those who 
know what the sudden flight of an un- 
expectedly bankrupt manager means to a 
hundred men, women, and children will 
more easily guess why. At any rate he 
said : 

“Tf I do write rubbish for your scene- 
shifters, you must not blame me when it 
is hissed off the stage.” 

Nor could the enterprising and business- 
like Mr. Hart have fairly expected from 
the young and untried composer anything 
more than the week’s run, that was to save 
him his unwilling run to Boulogne. He 
must have been of an unusually sanguine 
temper to hope for that even. He had 
not even funds enough to do his novelty 
justice in the way of preparation, not to 
speak of sufficient time. It was putting a 
high stake on a single chance in a hopeless 
game. Gordon himself, while the hateful 
work was in progress, kept sullenly out of 
the way ; and, when the first night arrived, 
it was only the fascination that drags men, 
against their own wills, to be the witnesses 





of their own failures that dragged him to 
the theatre. For him, the whole atmosphere 
was charged with shame; to all others 
concerned, with dulness and bankruptcy. 

And that was the beginning of the first 
night of Comus—the grandest musical 
triumph in England within the memory of 
man. 


The last chord was drowned in a whirl- 
wind of applause. Mr. Hart, in a frenzy 
of excitement, rushed frantically for the 
composer, to bring him before the foot- 
lights. The Phonix was saved—not by. 
the skin of its teeth, and for a paltry week, 
but bodily, and for a whole season. There 
was no doubt about it—like him who 
went out to look for an ass and found 
a kingdom, he had asked humbly for a 
tune and had received a work of genius, 
from the man with whose name the whole 
house was ringing before it went out over 
the whole world. 

And where was Andrew Gordon all this 
time, while the whole house was calling 
for him, and the frantic manager was 
hunting for his saviour in vain P 

He was striding off indignantly down 
the street, saying to himself : 

“ Hang the composer for a humbug, and 
the people for a pack of fools!” 
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From the time of our first parents 
gardens have been important theatres of 
human events. What a history might not 
be told by the ancient cedars, standing in 
the centre of emerald lawns, which are 
girdled by gray ivy-grown walls—gardens 
such as are those of the Borghese Palace, 
of New College, or St. John’s, at Oxford, 
and such as are to be seen attached to 
many an English country house, and 
not a few London suburban residences ? 
What a history might not the trees, that 
are the patriarchs of these enclosures, tell 
of the generations of men and women who 
have walked, and of the children who 
have played on them; of the vows of 
love sworn and forsworn; of the troths 
plighted and broken; of the gay laughter 
that has rung out, and of the bitter cries 
that have been wailed forth, where the 
variegated flower-bed flanks the sombre 
shrubbery; of the conversations which 
have been held under the shade of the 
huge branches—now almost severed from 
the parent trunk—conversations relative to 
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affairs of the heart, politics, study, war, con- 
spiracy—what you please? In a garden 
like this, was there not assuredly a time 
when scarlet-clothed cardinals picked their 
way along, threading the while in their 
minds, or their words, the mazy paths of 
ecclesiastical statesmanship; when Cava- 
lier gallants swaggered by the side of 
dames and demoiselles; when Puritans 
discoursed severely of politics and im- 
pending campaigns; or, it may be, before 
the time of Puritans and Cavaliers, when 
the adherents of what it was then the 
fashion to call “ the ancient faith,” plotted 
hard by the stately oaks against the life 
and crown of our good Queen Elizabeth ? 
An old-fashioned garden, or the garden 
which surrounds an ancient house, is a 
picturesquely suggestive place; and such 
an enclosure as has been just glanced at in 
imagination becomes peopled, on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, with troops of historical 
or fantastic forms, and stands forth as the 
stage of a thousand phases of human acti- 
vity. Statesmen in retirement, budding 
their roses; philosophers in meditation or 
talk ; lovers in mutual rapture—these are 
the figures proper to a garden. It was in 
a garden somewhere in Armenia that the 
cradle of the human race was laid ; it was 
in a garden hard by the Acropolis of 
Athens that the foundation of philosophy 
was established; it was in the garden of 
Gray’s-inn that Bacon first conceived the 
idea of the Novum Organum; it was ina 
garden, at Rydal Mount, that Wordsworth 
composed a considerable portion of his 
poems. Gardens, it will thus be seen, 
have a kind of traditionary eventfulness 
to maintain; and the mode in which, 
at the present day, this is done is the 
garden-party. Year after year garden- 
parties fill a more prominent place in our 
social and fashionable life; year after year 
does the effort increase to give the charm 
of variety to the entertainment; year after 
year, very likely, if the truth were known, 
is the garden-party the parent of more and 
more important incidents in the lives of 
individuals. It may, therefore, be as well 
to glance at one or two types of the institu- 
tion, with a view to acquainting ourselves 
with the salient features of its functions. 
The idea of the garden-party may be 
traced in such miscellaneous entertain- 
ments as the bean-feast, the Sunday-school 
tea, the al fresco fétes, which take place 
not a hundred miles from Chelsea, as well 
as, of course, in all sorts of flower-shows 
and charity bazaars, held in the open-air. 











The “day in the country,” for which so 
many town clergymen just now entreat the 
charity of the public, is perhaps the best 
sort of garden-party, though the “ gar- 
den” be Ham-common, the Thames-banks 
at Isleworth, Epping-forest, Hampstead- 
heath, or any other of these delightful 
isles of novel greenery and freshness which 
stud the ocean of metropolitan life. The 
bean-feast —wayze-goose, it is called, when 
the celebrants of the festival belong to 
the Caxtonian guild—is a garden-party, 
plus a substantial dinner. Lawn-tennis, 
croquet, and flirtation are replaced by 
more strenuous pastimes in the ground of 
some convenient hostelry at Broxbourne 
or Kingston-on-Thames, and instead of 
ices, champagne-cup, tea, and fruit, there 
is such a game of knife-and-fork played as 
only honest workers can essay. As for 
the Sunday-school tea, it is only to be 
noticed here because a fashion appears to 
have lately sprung up in some parts of the 
country of making it the occasion of a 
garden-party, in the conventional sense of 
the term, as well. Having received an 
invitation in which something is said of 
lawn-tennis, but nothing at all of Sunday- 
scholars, one finds on one’s arrival that 
the small boys and girls are seated in 
a circle on the lawn, and that before one 
can indulge in the promised recreation 
one is expected to make oneself useful in 
the pouring out of leviathan tins of tea, or 
the handing round of mountainous slabs 
of colossal cakes. 

On a narrow sloping sward in a Ken- 
sington pleasaunce of historic name and 
fame, a quadrangular enclosure with 
dense hedges of myrtle, cut here and 
there into semicircular arches, a lady, the 
wearer of a title, an honoured and a 
familiar one, both in our national annals 
and in those of the Whig party, receives 
her guests and masses her company. The 
garden-parties of Holland-house are as 
famous as any in the world. Of course 
their opportunities, the conditions under 
which they are held, are unique. A man- 
sion, which is a part of English history, 
stands in the middle of a park which is 
as profound a sylvan solitude as if Char- 
ing-cross were not four, but four hundred 
miles distant. There is scarcely a room in 
that mansion that is not identified with some 
name, some incident which is immortal. 
The park itself is a collection of hay-fields 
and gardens, deer-grounds, shrubberies, 
and flower-beds. There, is Addison’s walk; 
and there, the favourite rose-plot of Charles 
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James Fox. There are grounds for lawn- 
tennis and croquet, or if you will step 
once more into the quadrangular enclosure 
already alluded to, you may find sitting or 
standing room, and you may feast your 
ears on the notes, vocal or instrumental, of 
a company of Swedish musicians. In the 
gardens of Holland-house there must be 
upwards of a thousand guests. Yet the 
presence of the hostess, who somehow or 
other has personally welcomed each one of 
the arrivals, makes itself felt throughout, 
and diffuses around a sort of harmony of 
ease andorder. A historical genius of the 
place there is, no doubt, but the genius 
which to-day is chiefly felt is that of a grace 
and manner full of dignity and sweetness. 

The Holland-house Garden-parties are 
noticeable, if for no other reason than that 
they may be said to have set the fashion of 
garden-parties. These entertainments were 
in fact held in the classic Kensington enclo- 
sure long before they were held elsewhere ; 
and the garden-party of to-day, as it is 
known universally, is only a copy of the 
original, as it was invented by her who was 
for the time the reigning monarch of the 
Fox family and Whig society generally. 
As the circles of society have enlarged, as 
it has been necessary to increase the oppor- 
tunities of social meeting, so have garden- 
parties become popular. The immediate 
neighbourhood of London is singularly rich 
in opportunities for them. The suburbs of 
London are the most beautiful in the world, 
and they are the most accessible. Not only 
on the lawns of Chiswick, surrounded by 
walls of venerable age, but in the prim 
parterres of houses which are the growth 
of yesterday, are garden-parties held. That 
these vary in attractiveness as they vary 
also in social pretension, goes without say- 
ing. Gardens can be overcrowded as well 
as rooms; and garden-partiesare frequently 
given in narrow slips of ground which it 
is a satire to speak of as gardens. The 
entertainment is one, for the purpose of 
which it is essential that the enclosure in 
which it takes place should not be of too 
formal a character. The ideal garden is 
one with winding walks, umbrageous trees, 
with a river frontage lined by a gravel 
walk. It is also very desirable that the 
French windows of the house shall open 
level with the turf, so that there may be 
free passage in andout. Givers of garden- 
parties, actual or potential, may be re- 
minded that there can be no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that a garden-party 
does not involve more or less of a com- 





plete bouleversement of the domestic 
arrangement indoors. Guests may come 
at four and go at seven, but while they 
are there, it is desirable to permit them 
free access of the house as well as of the 
grounds, or else it were better not to go to 
the trouble of entertaining them at all. 
The ordinary garden-party is gradually 
becoming an al fresco crush, where the 
crowd is as great, and standing room as 
difficult to find, as at a reception in a May- 
fair drawing-room in the height of the 
season. There is a pretence of lawn-tennis 


going on in one corner, and of croquet in- 


another; but the guests gasp and pant for 
air, and the first thought on having got 
into the thick of the gaiety, is how one is to 
get out again. A small garden in the 
neighbourhgod of a great town may be a 
source of satisfaction and pride to its 
owners, but is a very doubtful blessing 
to some of its owner’s friends. To be 
compelled to have one’s afternoon tea or 
after-dinner coffee in what is called an 
arbour at the end of a small grass plot ; to 
be expected to recline at full length on the 
grass; to experience in the open air the 
bitter balminess of spring, or the extreme 
heat of July ; to be tormented by insects ; 
to have to bear and to do all this, when 
a comfortable room is close at hand, 
merely because the establishment boasts a 
garden, is to make one sigh for the urban 
dwelling in the closely-packed street, 
where the only outlets were the area in 
front and the little court behind, dedicated 
to pails, brooms, and cats. 

There is a decided tendency at present, 
specially to utilise garden-parties for the 
parade of children and of lions. It 
probably seems more decorous to allow 
an eminent stranger to be mobbed on 
a grass-plot than in a drawing-room, 
while as for the small girls and boys 
of the period, they have a more extended 
space for their gambols, and they seem 
more in their proper element. It is doubt- 
ful whether the large part which children 
have come to play in these entertainments 
is altogether a good thing for themselves, 
or for the peace and enjoyment of those 
who are responsible for their good con- 
duct. Children are precociously wise and 
discreet in these times; yet they are 
children still, with the old childish love 
of mischief and frolic as yet inherent in 
them. It is somewhat awkward for parent 
or elder sister to be interrupted by the in- 
telligence that one urchin charge has had 
a disagreeable fall while scaling a tree, or 
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by the apparition of another which has 
stained its white dress with strawberries, 
or deluged its petticoats with champagne- 
cup. Further, it may be questioned whether 
garden-parties would not often be more 
enjoyable than they are, if there were 
fewer amusements provided for the com- 
pany. There must be games of course— 
lawn-tennis, croquet, Badminton, and what 
not. But though men and women are 
only children of a larger growth, even they 
must surely be beginning to weary of the 
performing-dogs, the musical-glasses—dis- 
guised though these are in various shapes 
and under a host of fine names, but still 
the musical-glasses for all that—and even 
of Punch and Judy shows. After all, 
garden-parties—except where there is some 
special and peculiar attraction in the 
gardens themselves, some unique features 
in the landscape, some romantic corners in 
the grounds, grottoes and caverns, a river 
or a lake—are an entertainment midway 
between a morning call and an evening 
party. They do not involve the effort of 
the latter, while the fact that they are 
celebrated in the open air, relieves them 
from the stiffness and ceremony of the 
former. The casual chat, the pleasant 
stroll, the glimpses of many faces, old and 
new, familiar and strange, are quite enough 
to cause the time to pass away lightly. A 
little music is a permissible, welcome, 
and natural accompaniment. But that is 
enough, and whatever is more than this 
partakes of the nature of boredom. 

There are improvements that might be 
suggested in the conduct of garden-parties, 
as in every other variety of social insti- 
tution. Probably they are most purely 
enjoyable in the country, where there is 
the least of effort in their organisation, and 
where the guests are all of them conveyed 
in their carriages from their own houses 
to their host’s. In the neighbourhood of 
London, and other great towns, there is 
usually some inconveniences in the railway 
arrangements, which mar the pleasure of 
those of the guests who are not carriage 
people. It may be suggested, too, that as 
long as young men and young ladies play, 
and are expected to play, games involving 
such severe exercise as lawn-tennis, it is 
positively inhuman, as well as absurd, to 
expect them to appear in their go-to-meet- 
ing costume. There is something which 
would be ludicrous, if it were not painful, 
in the spectacle of a gentleman of mature 
years, when playing the game of lawn- 
tennis, endeavouring to keep himself “ in,” 








or his adversary “out,” clad in the frock- 
coat and tall hat of urban existence. In 
the country this barbarous anomaly is not 
witnessed. When will the givers of 
garden-parties in the capital learn, in this 
respect, from the entertainers of the pro- 
vinces? Yet when every deduction is made, 
on whatever score, the garden-party is 
rational in idea and enjoyable in prac- 
tice. As little of unaccustomed pomp as 
possible, and as much of everyday nature: 
that should be the motto of the garden- 
party hosts. Where it is the motto—and 
happily it is so in many instances—the 
garden-party is the most pleasurable and 
most entirely sensible way of receiving or 
visiting one’s friends during the summer 
months—a happy compromise between 
the simplicity of Arcadia and the noise 
and heat of the drawing-room. 


A CHEAP HOLIDAY. 





We had proposed to go to Switzerland, 
Brown, Robinson, andI. We had talked of 
Vienna and Pesth; even of Constantinople, 
with a run over to Cairo and the Pyramids. 
Sometimes Norway had seemed to us easy ; 
and there were moments when America 
had not appeared impossible. Many a 
pleasant pipe we smoked over the dis- 
cussion of these plans, and our map and 
Bradshaw gave them such an appearance 
of reality, that we generally separated 
with a feeling that we were really going to 
start for Egypt the next morning. Brown 
declared that he was acquiring quite a 
Parisian accent. Sometimes we tired of 
the Continent, and agreed instead to go 
for a cruise with De Marlinspike in his 
yacht, or to go to Blazer’s moor in Scot- 
land for the grouse. I am sure we got as 
much pleasure on those occasions as De 
Marlinspike ever got out of his yacht, or 
Blazer from hismoor. There was a bound- 
less freedom about it all. We joined the 
yacht whenever we liked, had always 
splendid weather, or if we ever indulged 
in a gale it was only for the sake of 
variety ; and then we had never used up 
our last dry jacket; we never had to beat 
up for port late in the evening against a 
head wind and a cross sea, with our provi- 
sions running short; we never had any 
difficulty about landing, and never wearied 
of our sport. Oh, those were merry 
cruises we made in the Vixen over our 
evening pipes in Robinson’s chambers ! 

At last the period of emancipation drew 
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close; London was deserted, drawing- 
rooms were empty, and the only reason 
for staying in town was that it was the 
last place where you were likely to meet 
your tailor. About this time an impartial 
listener would have noticed that we became 
less ambitious; our trips decreased in 
extent and duration, and we calculated 
expenses in a manner quite at variance 
with our former magnificence. We had, 
all three, arranged the time of our de- 
parture, but were still undecided where we 
should go, when we met for the final dis- 
cussion in Robinson’s rooms. I, for my 
part, after a private committee of ways 
and means, had come to the conclusion 
that the state of my finances made it im- 
possible for me to go abroad at all, and 
was wondering how I should announce my 
secession to the others, when to my great 
relief Robinson broke the ice. After filling 
and lighting his pipe, he stretched his 
long body out in his arm-chair, and blew 
away our pleasant airy castles. 

“T say, you fellows, I’m afraid I shan’t 
be able to go with you after all.” 

Brown looked blank; he was the 
moneyed man of the party, and had 
reckoned on his summer trip. 

“Can’t go!” said he, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, ‘* what do you mean?” 

“Why, I’m so hard up,” said Robinson, 
“T find I really can’t afford it; but you 
and Smith can go together, two are quite 
enough, a third man would be one too 
many after all.” 

“* Nonsense, man,” said Brown, “ why it 
won’t cost you more than living in town; 
you must have a holiday; don’t break up 
the party. Smith and I shall quarrel 
before we have been away a week, if we go 
together.” 

“I’m very sorry, old fellow,” said Robin- 
son, in the quiet tone he always used when 
he had made up his mind, which indeed 
he always did before he spoke. “I’m 
very sorry, but I really can’t afford it.” 

“ Well, I must say, I think you might 
have found that out before,” answered 
Brown, giving an angry puff at his pipe. 

Robinson pretended to busy himself 
about hospitable cares in the way of grog. 
He knew that Brown would necessarily 
have some more steam to blow off, before 
he could listen to reason, and so gave him 
time before he answered. 

When the grog was satisfactorily mixed, 
he turned with deliberation to Brown’s 
last remark. 

“T really am very sorry, old fellow; 





there is nothing I hate more than being 
thrown over myself, and you know I 
wouldn’t do it if I could possibly help it ?” 

“Surely you can’t have found out in the 
last two days that you can’t afford it?” 
said Brown, breaking in with considerable 
warmth—Brown is rather a hot-tempered 
fellow. 

“ Well, the truth is,” continued Robin- 
son, with admirable sangfroid, “I was 
able to afford it till within two days ago, 
but I have had a sudden call upon me for 
money, which has run me rather dry. If 
I were to go abroad with you it would put 
me to a good deal of inconvenience, and I 
should be trying to save pennies all the 
way.” 

Aithough Brown’s temper is a little 
hasty, he is one of the best fellows alive; 
he knew something of Robinson’s circum- 
stances ; knew about that younger brother, 
to provide for whom the dear old fellow 
stinted himself in more things than Con- 
tinental trips; and to save Robinson from 
having to make any further explanation 
he acquiesced at once, and recovered his 
ordinary good temper. 

“Well, old boy, I’m very sorry you 
can’t come; but if you can’t, you can’t, 
and there’s an end of it. Smith and 1 
will have to fight as little as possible. 
Where shall we go, my ancient ? ” 

This made my confession rather diffi- 
cult. I had been rather pleased to hear 
Robinson say he couldn’t go, because I 
thought I should be able to follow suit 
easily, but now I found my position worse 
than ever. I hadn’t Robinson’s excuse, 
or indeed, any excuse at all, and my 
apology was lame. However, it was 
accomplished somehow, and Brown being 
in a manner pacified, it became a question 
how we were all to spend our holiday. 
Concluding that Brown would still go 
abroad, we busied ourselves with sugges- 
tions as to how he could best go. So we 
proceeded with our discussions in our 
ordinary way, suggesting all sorts of im- 
possible plans, till at last Robinson said : 

“ Well, I’ve no money to go anywhere, 
so I shall go down to Sandedge and potter 
about in my old boat, and when you 
fellows are tired of every other place you 
had better come down there. I can’t offer 
to take you in, for the cottage isn’t big 
enough, and my mother hates smoke ; but 
there is the most primitive little inn you 
ever saw, and Mrs. Wilkins is a model 
landlady.” 

To go to a watering-place would have 
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been just as expensive as going abroad; I 
hate walking with a knapsack, and there 
was nothing else te do; so I hailed this as 
a most happy solution of my difficulty. 
Brown soon cast in his lot with us, and so 
it comes about that we are dropping down 
Sandedge harbour in old Bob’s boat, with 
an ebb tide and a nice little sailing breeze. 

Very pleasant this breezy morning is! I 
am. too poor to have many amusements, so I 
am obliged to take my pleasure minutely, in 
minor tones of sight, and sound, and colour, 
extracting from a passing gleam of sunlight 
the thrill of pleasure that it might other- 
wise have taken a view of Alpine heights 
to produce. I feel myself, therefore, in 
paradise now, lying in the bottom of the 
boat, watching the sunlight and cloud 
shadows chasing each other over the dan- 
cing water. I aman Englishman, and so 
of course love the water ; but I know also 
enough about the management of a boat 
to admire the way in which Bob handles 
his, keeping her as close to the wind as 
ever she will go, but with every thread 
drawing ; taking advantage of every puff 
a bit stronger than usual to shove her up 
right into the wind’s eye, and as the squall 
abates, off again before the lessening wind 
sets the sails aflap. There is no sport in 
the world like boat-sailing for one who, 
like myself, delights in minute pleasures. 
Your sails must be trimmed to a hair’s- 
breadth, your ballast to half an inch, to 
make your boat do her best. You must 
know her temper and her mouth, as you 
would those of a high-mettled horse, and 
humonr her as carefully. Your boat isa 
long one, perhaps, and consequently apt to 
miss stays. A stranger coming into her 
would not get her about once in a dozen 
times, and would lay the blame on her, 
instead of his own want of skill ; but the 
slightest thing will do it. Lean your 
body forward, so as to bring her the least 
bit more down by the head, put your helm 
down gently but firmly, so as not to check 
her way more than is absolutely neces- 
sary; keep as still as death in the boat, 
just feel the head-sheets delicately as she 
comes up to the wind—there she goes; 
just check your foresail over to windward 
for a moment; now her head pays off; 
let draw, sheet your foresail home, and 
away the little beauty darts off on the 
other tack like a fish, giving you the plea- 
sant satisfaction of feeling that you haven’t 
lost an inch of ground that could be saved. 
We want all we can get too, for there is 
plenty of wind outside, the white horses 





are leaping high over the bar, and there is 
a nasty nest of sandbanks ahead that we 
must weather. Now then, stand by to go 
about again, and do it smartly, for we 
must shave this fellow as close as possible, 
and sail the other side of the wind almost, 
to weather that cruel, angry-looking line of 
foam ahead. Whew! that is cutting it 
fine, indeed; she touched the sand then. 
By Jove, she’ll miss stays, and, if she does, 
it isa case of swamp. Just cant her the 
least bit over to leeward ; hurrah! she’ll do 
it, her head pays off, now her sails draw, 
and not a bit too soon, for we were just in 
the suck of the breakers. Well done, old 
Bob! Keep her at it, and we shall weather 
yonder fellow nicely ; that’s it, if the wind 
will only hold just so for another minute, 
we shall be all right. Now we are all clear, 
our enemy is curling and hissing well 
under our lee; you could tell it by the 
movement of the boat, even if you couldn’t 
see, for she seems to know that the danger 
is past as well as we do, and with a joyous 
bound she dashes out into the open water, 
that comes rolling to us from many a long 
mile of breezy ocean. 

If you want to see a pleasant sight, just 
look at old Bob’s face now; he has turned 
the tiller over to Brown, lit his pipe, and 
with a ballast-bag for a seat, and his back 
against the boat’s side, he has coiled him- 
self down for a placid half-hour’s enjoy- 
ment. 

“T say, Smith,” says Bob at last, “ what 
a thundering old hypocrite this fellow is;” 
pointing to the sea as he knocks the ashes 
out of his pipe, and speaking of it as if it 
were a human being. “Just look at this 
old impostor coming tumbling towards us 
now; look at the way he comes jumping 
and curveting along, enticing little inno- 
cent gleams of sunlight to play with him 
as if he were the most harmless fellow in 
existence. Why, that old fellow has com- 
mitted murder and highway robbery, for 
all he looks so playful now; he smashed 
up a fine ship and murdered all hands on 
the French coast over there; and he made 
another pay toll of half her cargo in the 
Bay of Biscay to satisfy his ravenous 
maw ; and now he’s off to that other old 
pirate, the horse-shoe shoal, trying to look 
as if he were only on a day’s pleasure.” 

“A sort of cross between a woman and 
a tiger—beautiful but dangerous,” Brown 
observes sententiously from the stern- 
sheets. 

“Both of them are out of place in a 
boat, so mind your helm, old Maladroit,” 
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says Bob, shaking from his jacket the 
remains of a sea that our careless coxswain 
has taken in over the bow of the boat. 
Brown grins, and promises to be more 
careful in future, and under better guid- 
ance we go bounding along. Big waves, 
that look as if they were going to curl 
right over our masthead, give a hiss and a 
snarl, and melt away harmlessly nnder us 
as the Foam rises to them with a lordly 
sweep. Oh, it is a glorious motion; not 
the heavy, ponderous roll of a big ship; 
not the helpless, sickening wriggle that 
those remember so well who have ever 
crossed the Channel; but the bounding, 
springing motion of a horse, when he feels 
the touch of elastic turf, and smells the 
moorland air; a motion that tells of joyful 
energetic life—the old boat seems to enjoy 
it just as much as we do. Then watch 
the colour of that wave as it advances, a 
heavy, sweeping mass of dark green, 
grooved and dented. Suddenly he thrusts 
out a great white tongue and hisses at 
us. The Foam turns her head a little to 
meet lim, and the sullen monster parts 
and lets us pass, pretending he was only 
ina hurry, and didn’t really want to swamp 
us. Smiling and laughing in many-toned 
emerald tints, he flecks himself with two 
creamy lines of foam that join behind us, 
and mark, in softest white, the road by 
which we have come. What perfect 
luxury it is! All one’s senses are gratified ; 
the crisp, crashing sound of the boat, the 
rush of the waves, the hum of the wind 
through the rigging, and the fresh salt 
smell of the sea that pervades one like an 
essence. The lotus-eaters must have been 
nerveless creatures when they could cry, 


Weary the barren fields of wandering foam. 


Suddenly Brown rouses us from our 
reverie by an exclamation, and looking 
where he points to windward we see a 
sight that would stir the languid pulses of 
a Turk. Coming right down upon us, 
before the wind, is a pyramid of canvas, 
and behind that a long line of smaller 
clouds. The first is a fine frigate bearing 
down for the anchorage, clothed in canvas 
from truck to deck, studding-sails out on 
both sides, right full before the wind. 
Her officers and crew are worthy of her 
too. See the way that canvas is taken in; 
her studding-sails melt away, her courses 
and topsails are clewed up, she swings 
slowly round, and drops her anchor. Men 
crowd into her rigging like a swarm of 
bees, her sails are stowed, and, before we 





have done wondering, a boat is dropped 
astern, her yards are squared, und she lies 
motionless. 

We had been so engrossed by the sight 
that we had forgotten the smaller vessels 
astern. 

The big ship had finished her part of the 
performance, and we turned to the new- 
comers with the languid sort of interest 
one would feel when, after a feast of 
peaches someone were to offer you a dish 
of plums; but suddenly, as if the plums 
had turned out to be greengages, our 
appetites were excited by an exclamation 
from Bob of “By Jove! I forgot all 
about it. Why, it’s the ocean race!” 

The ocean race! Why, all the cracks 
are to sailin it! Those white spots have 
something like an interest for us now. 

“Hold on as you are going now, Brown,” 
says Bob, “and we shall have a lovely 
sight of them ; they’ll round the light-ship 
and beat home again.” 

By the time the racers have neared the 
light, we have got close enough to their 
course to have a good view of them, and 
@ more exquisite sight it would be difficult 
tosee. There are seven vessels in the race, 
but the last two are hull down, hopelessly 
out of it. The other five, however, are 
doing all they know, and there is scarcely 
more than a mile, as far as I can judge, 
between the first and last of them. Straight 
before the wind they come. Main-booms 
out to starboard, spinnaker-booms out to 
port, and gigantic balloon-topsails bellying 
out, tearing and pulling in a way that 
must try the quality of their topmasts and 
stays. Coming down nearly end on to 
us, their hulls look so ridiculously out of 
proportion to the mountain of canvas they 
carry, that one almost expects to see them 
flap their snowy wings and fly away to sea. 
We are about a mile past the light-ship, 
and as the big schooner that is leading 
nears us, her enormous topsails disappear, 
to be speedily replaced by jib-headers for 
working back to windward. There goes 
her spinnaker, splendidly got in almost in 
the act of rounding the light-ship. Round 
she spins like a top, and as she comes up 
to the wind, careens to the breeze till her 
lee rail is almost under water, the seas 
breaking on her shapely bow, covering 
her forward, every now and then, with a 
deluge of spray, and glancing along her 
beautiful black bends till they glisten like 
polished marble. Oh, it is a noble sport ! 
No poor wretched animal bleeds for our 
amusement there; but man contends 
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against man in a gallant rivalry of skill, 
pluck, and judgment. Noman could look 
at that almost animate machine in front of 
us, without breaking the tenth command- 
ment—it isn’t in human nature to do it; 
but when I come to consider the matter 
more dispassionately afterwards, I am not 
sure that we don’t get quite as much 
amusement out of our little boat as that 
lucky fellow, whoever he may be, who 
owns that schooner ahead, does out of his 
beautiful craft. It is all very well when 
you are sailing such a race as this, with 
just such a wind as your vessel loves ; but 
how many days out of the twenty or thirty 
that he has been to sea this year, has he 
whistled for wind till his throat was dry, 
doddering about a mile or two from shore, 
unable to make half a mile an hour, and 
devoured by ennui; whereas I have always 
found enough to move the Foam along 
somehow, and generally enough to give 
us a little excitement in the course of the 
day. 

Hulio! what’s happened nowP Bob 
looks as if he expected quite as much ex- 
citement as is good for us. He is about 
right too, for a nasty-looking squall has 
been coming down upon us, while we were 
looking at the race, and is hissing round us 
now. 

“ Keep her away a bit, Brown; let her 
take it as easily as she can.” 

‘Now then, we had better get a reef in 
the mainsail as soon as possible,” says Bob, 
as the heaviest part of the squall passed 
over, after nearly burying the poor Foam, 
as she rose on a sea and got the full foree 
of it. 

“Get the sprit ont of the stop, Smith; 
take care, man, you'll have it through the 
bottom of the boat if you don’t look out,” 
he shouts, a moment after, as I fumbled 
about with it, staggering in the unwonted 
motion. 

‘Here, you bad better let me come there, 
I am more accustomed to it than you are; 
come and sit down here, and lay hold of 
the sheet.” 

It isn’t an easy thing to move about ina 
boat when she is dancing in this energetic 
way, much less to stand up to get the 
sprit out of the stop; but Bob glides 
along somehow, raises his long sinewy 
back, lowers the sprit over the side, for it 
won't raise and lower as it ought to do; 
we get a reef down in our mainsail, and 
then hold a council as to our movements. 
Bob’s opinion is that the wind will either 





die away almost entirely by the evening. 
In the former case, if we hold on our 
original course, there will be more than 
we care about; and in the latter we shan’t 
have enough to take us home, and the 
grub is all finished. So we agree to make 
tracks for home, and head for Sandedge 
harbour. 

What a glorious change in the motion ! 
That continuous thrash, thrash, thrash of 
the boat when she is beating to windward 
is rather wearisome after some time, and 
it is a welcome change to feel her gliding 
along with a soft hissing noise, throwing 
herself half-way out of the water with a 
mad rush as she gets to the top of a sea, 
and then gently subsiding down into the 
trough, as if she were quietly going to 
bed. 

The last of the yachts has rounded the 
light-ship by the time we have made our 
arrangements, and all are thrashing away 
to windward. That big cutter has come 
to grief though, apparently. I suppose she 
wasn’t smart enough with her topsail when 
the squall struck her, and her topmast has 
gone over the side. Never mind, she won’t 
want it as long as this wind holds; let us 
hope she has a spare one on board, and 
will be able to send it aloft before it falls 
calm. 

And now, as we near the shore towards 
evening, the latter part of Bob’s prophecy 
comes true. The squall has long since 
blown itself out ; a mist spreads itself over 
the waters; a great red ball of sun appears 
on the horizon, and throws a rosy glory 
over the heaving swell. No longer broken, 
the seas sweep on in long, glassy, undulat- 
ing lines, curling into wreaths of seething 
foam over the sandbank, gathering round 
them a wealth of colour, and fading away 
into quiescence beyond. 

We have passed the frigate on our way 
back. Still, black, and stately appears 
the gallant craft, sitting as quietly on the 
water as if she had never known the fierce 
joy of battling with a gale. She has come 
home from a foreign station. We can just 
see, in the uncertain light, stalwart figures, 
with faces tanned by a warmer sun than 
shines upon these shores; and here and 
there an emaciated form, whose feeble 
movements tell of a sickly climate. Crowds 
of shore boats hover round her, looming in 
the mist like ghosts of departed fleets. 
Trunks and boxes are being hoisted out to 
the shrill shriek of the boatswain’s pipe ; 
and out beyond, the town of Sandport, 


increase considerably in strength, or else | dimly seen, looks like an enchanted city. 
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Here we are at the harbour mouth 
again. The sun is just setting. Its warm, 
mellow light throws a glory over the water, 
that warms one’s soul like a feast of wine; 
flecks and streaks of soft red float in the 
sky, and above, crossing and recrossing 
each other in subtlest tracery, are autumn 
gossamers—a very lacework of cloud 
threads. We have rounded the point. 
Land-locked on both sides, protected by 
the sandbank in front, the water is as 
smooth as glass, the tiny ripplets that 
wash upon the sands creep gently, unwil- 
ling to break the hush by their soft breath- 
ing. Over the low point the last full song 
of the setting sun comes streaming ; every 
stone and pebble, every hollow in the 
sand, catches the melody, and repeats it 
in a minor key. A gentle puff of wind 
comes now and then, and wakes a rippling, 
gurgling sound from the bow of the boat 
as she glides smoothly along, awed by 
the universal stillness. Long-legged sand- 
pipers run along the sand complaining; 
a belated rook sails over to the trees 
beyond ; a curlew calls with harsh me- 
tallic note to its mate on the mud 
bank; a heron with ponderous flight, 
and legs trailing out behind him, clangs 
overhead, and we sail on to an enchanted 
land. 

The red light fades away to amber, the 
clumps of trees stand out heavy and solid. 
A soft, mellow hum comes floating to us 
from the little port, disintegrating itself 
by degrees into sounds of oars, and splash- 
ing water, and childish laughter, and 
voices. Lights appear in the cottage 
windows: are they real, or creations of our 
fancy? Real, Bob thinks, for he startles 
us with, “Better brail up the mainsail, 
Smith; we can run in under foresail and 
mizen.” 

Our dream is broken, the keel grates 
softly on the shingle, and with gentle 
movements we step ashore, feeling that we 
have just come from fairyland. 

We supped with Bob at his mother’s 
cottage, and pretty Mary Robinson sang us 
ballads afterwards. Very pretty was her 
voice, and very prettily she sang. I seemed 
to hear the gentle murmur of the waters 
as I listened, and surely the softness of 
that glowing sunset was lingering in her 
eyes, as Brown leant over her to turn the 
music. 

“I’m very glad we didn’t go to Switzer- 
land,” said Brown, after a long silence, as 
we strolled back to our inn. 

“You might have been there a long 





time without seeing such a feast of colour 
as that sandbank,” I assented. 

“ Yes,” said Brown, abstractedly. But 
I don’t think he was thinking of sand- 
banks. 





PIGS AND THEIR TRIALS. 


Is a pig a responsible being? Has he 
a moral sense? If he commit a crime, 
does he know it to be acrime? If he be 
tried as a criminal, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced, would he know what it is all about, 
and form an opinion on the justice or in- 
justice of the proceedings? And whatever 
be the answers to these questions, do they 
equally apply to other four-footed crea- 
tures, and to the lower animals generally ? 
We leave this as a “ widdle” to be solved 
by Dundreary and other moral philo- 
sophers. It is, meanwhile, a fact that 
animals have really passed through some 
such ordeal in bygone ages ; and the reader 
may not be unwilling to know a little 
of the evidence in support of this state- 
ment. But, first, it may be well to notice 
a curious narrative relating to a judicial 
combat between a man and a dog, and a 
controversy te which it has led touching 
the possibility of such a thing taking place, 
without an undue degradation of man as 
a responsible being, or an equally undue 
elevation of a dog as presumably irre- 
sponsible. 

Many of us remember the time when a 
sensational melodrama was performed at 
some of the London theatres, under the title 
of The Forestof Bondy; or, The Dog of Mon- 
targis. It has been revived occasionally, 
when a particular exhibitor or performer 
hada dog which he had trained to fill a part 
or routine of action. The story runs thus: 
Aubry de Montdidier, a gentleman of the 
royal court, had, in Chevalier Macaire, an 
archer of the guard, a deadly enemy, who 
envied him the favour of the king. One 
day Montdidier was walking in the forest 
of Bondy, attended only by a favourite 
hunting-dog. Macaire came upon him 
stealthily and suddenly, stabbed him to 
the heart, dug a hole in the ground, and 
buried the body. The poor dog, bewil- 
dered and distressed, remained at the spot 
all day and ail night, and so long after- 
wards that he became nearly famished. 
Hurrying home, he whined for food, de- 
voured it ravenously, and returned to the 
spot where his murdered master lay. This 
he did again and again, quitting the fatal 
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heap of earth only when hunger compelled 
him to seek for food. The singularity 
could not fail to attract notice. The 
mysterious absence of Aubry de Mont- 
didier had become a source of anxiety to 
his friends; the visits of the dog, his 
whines and howls, and the gestures de- 
noting a wish that someone would accom- 
pany and aid him, led to a determination 
to ferret out the truth. Messengers were 
sent, who were led by the dog to the spot, 
where the lately-disturbed earth was dug 
up, and the murdered body found. It was 
properly interred with Christian rites; and 
the dog, quiet but saddened, became 
attached to the friends of his poor master. 
One day, in a public place, he suddenly 
espied Chevalier Macaire, rushed upon 
him, seized him by the throat, and was 
with difficulty dragged away. This oc- 
curred more than once, and suggested to 
some of the courtiers the recollection that 
Macaire was known to have been on ill 
terms with Montdidier. The king, hear- 
ing of these things, ordered Macaire to 
attend with the other archers of the guard, 
and caused the dog to be brought to him. 
No sooner did the dog see Macaire, than 
he sprang on him just as before. The king 
thereupon questioned the suspected man 
closely, but could not obtain from him 
any confession that he was privy to the 
murder of Montdidier. Upon this—and 
herein lies the pith of the story—the king 
resolved upon a trial by battle. It was 
one of the usages of that age to cause two 
men to fight, when doubt existed concern- 
ing the truth of an accusation brought by 
one of them against the other, in reliance 
on the belief that God would defend the 
right. An arena was prepared, seats were 
arranged for the king and his courtiers, 
Macaire was provided with a heavy blud- 
geon, and-the dog with an empty cask 
into which he might retire to breathe 
awhile. The combat began; the dog 
rushed round and round Macaire, avoiding 
the blows as well as he could, watched his 
opportunity, and at last, with a spring and 
a gripe, brought him to the ground. The 
king accepted this as conclusive proof, 


and condemned Macaire to the death of a | 


murderer. 

Some French writers believe the story ; 
others regard it as a legend resting on no 
trustworthy foundation. 
peared in La Colombiére’s Théitre d’Hon- 
neur et de Chevalerie, from whence it was 
copied by Bernard de Montfaugon. The 
event is said to have occurred in the year 
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1371; the king was Charles Quint, or 
Charles le Sage. The place of combat was 
the Ile St. Louis, or Ile Notre Dame, a small 
island in the Seine, the real nucleus of the 
city of Paris. Over the mantelpiece of a 
saloon at the chiteau of Montargis, a 
favourite country residence of the king, is, 
or was, an old picture representing the 
combat. The king, the princes and prin- 
cesses, and the courtiers, are seated around 
the arena, in the middle of which the dog 
is represented as seizing Macaire by the 
throat, despite the formidable bludgeon. 
The dog is called the Dog of Montargis, so 
far as is known, only because of this pic- 
ture in the chateau of that name. Research 
has, however, brought to light a Latin 
poem, older than the time of Charles le 
Sage, in which such a trial by combat is 
described as having taken place in the 
days of Charlemagne, more than a thou- 
sand years ago. Hence, in the opinion of 
many critics, the story was probably an 
invention of some troubadour in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Besides this, the story has been gravely 
attacked because it compromises the dig- 
nity of man, ignores the relative import- 
ance of reasoning and unreasoning beings, 
confounds those who are responsible for 
their actions with lower animals, uncon- 
scious of responsibility in a moral point of 
view. It is right, say these censors, to 
respect animals as works of the Creator, 
but wrong to exaggerate the sentiment. 
If we raise beasts in estimation we must 
raise human beings also; if we cannot do 
this latter, then we must allow every beast 
to retain his inferior position, to keep 
his distance, as it were, from that supe- 
rior being man. (Query: A man some- 
times beats his wife, does Mr. Hog ever 
beat or bite Mrs. Sow?) Unreasoning 
and irresponsible animals fill all grades 
down to the very lowest forms of organi- 
sation, little better than plants or minerals ; 
while man is capable of rising from his 
present level almost up (we are fain to 
hope) to equality with the angels. It 
is not compatible with Christian doc- 
trine for a man to fight with a dog; 
not consistent with moral responsibility 
to test a question of guilt or innocence 
by such an ordeal. If (they are French- 


| men who discourse thus) King Charles 


le Sage had ordered one of his atten- 
the Chevalier Macaire 
or any other—to submit to such a 
degradation, would his honour as a 
Frenchman have permitted him to do so ? 
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A murderer he may have been, but could 
he consent to make himself a beast, or the 
equal of a beast? No; he would have 
preferred death, with or without a trial. 
No man in his own rank of life would 
have associated with him after he had 
fought a combat with a dog, whether he 
had been victorious or not; the dog-fight 
would damn him. When a lady, in the 
days of chivalry, selected a champion to 
fight for her, she chose a man of knightly 
honour, or at any rate one equal in rank 
to his antagonist, in order that it might 
be no degradation to either to combat 
with the other. It is also urged, in refu- 
tation of the Bondy narrative, that no 
animals below the rank of man have any 
clear idea of death ; they do not discrimi- 
nate between it and a prolonged sleep ; 
the passing away of a spirit from the 
silent body would be beyond their powers 
of conception. Even children can with 
difficulty bring themselves to understand 
what death means. The dog of Montargis 
did not know that his master was dead, 
whatever else he may have known; and 
he could not deem it a moral retribution 
to spring upon the throat of Macaire. 
Thus argue the critics who dispute the 
story on moral grounds. 

And now we come to our pigs. The 
story or legend just treated of depends, if 
true at all, on a belief in something—be 
it what it may—above mere brute nature 
in brutes, above mere bestiality in beasts. 
And it will be interesting to show, by 
evidence of quite a different kind, that the 
French did at one time really adopt a 
course towards the lower animals, which 
we in the present day should consider 
absurdly beneath the dignity of man, 
absurdly above the comprehension or 
responsibility of the brute creation. 

A learned jurisconsult, M. Berriat St. 
Prix, examining the archives of tho old 
French criminal courts, found more than 
sixty accounts of trials in which swine or 
other animals were placed at the bar— 
as we should call it—as criminals, or 
offenders accused of crime. These oc- 
curred at various dates, from the twelfth 
century down far into the seventeenth— 
the later centuries of the Middle Ages and 
the earlier of the modern. The Church 
had been accustomed to pronounce ana- 
themas, on some occasions, against certain 
noxious vermin, such as field-mice, May 
bugs, caterpillars, snails, and others hurt- 
ful to the farms and gardens. But the 
criminal trial of animals was a different 





thing altogether. The instances ferreted 
out by M. Berriat St. Prix related mostly 
to offenders of the porcine genus, but 
some applied to bulls or cows and other 
animals. 

One of the trials took place in the 
year 1266. The officer of justice of the 
Monastery of Sainte Génévieve brought 
to trial a hog that had killed and partly 
devoured a poor little infant, at Fontenay 
aux Roses, near Paris. The culprit, found 
guilty, was sentenced to the punishment 
of being roasted to death—an example of 
roast pork which will probably be rather 
new to most English readers. 

Again, in the year 1386, a magistrate 
of Falaise, in Normandy, after a formal 
examination into the facts, condemned a 
sow to be mutilated in the leg and the 
head, and then to be hanged, for having 
killed and partly devoured an infant. Of 
course the prisoner at the bar was neither 
asked nor expected to give evidence in 
her own defence. The executioner was 
furnished with new gloves on the occasion. 

Again, the judicial officer of the Abbey 
of Beaupré, near Beauvais, instituted a 
formal enquiry into a charge brought 
against a bull, of having viciously killed 
a maiden thirteen years of age, in the 
Seigneurie of Cantry, a dependency of the 
Abbey. The facts were investigated, the 
animal found guilty, sentence passed, and 
the bull put to death by hanging. So far 
as appears, the four-footed beasts con- 
demned after these curious trials were 
not put out of the world in the usual way ; 
they suffered the more ignominious death 
of felons. 

Just before the close of the fifteenth 
century, in the time of our Henry the 
Seventh, a zoological trial—if the term 
may be used—was held, concerning which 
M. Berriat St. Prix gives us some of 
the technical records of procedure. It was 
held before the bailli or judicial officer of 
the Abbey of Josaphat, near Chartres: 
“Monday, April 18, 1499, an enquiry was 
held before us, at the request of the 
procureur of Messieurs the Monks of the 
Abbey of Josaphat, against Jehan Dela- 
lande and his wife, prisoners in the jail of 
this abbey, by reason of the untimely 
death of a child named Gilon, about a 
year-and-a-half old, which child had been 
duly nursed and nourished by its mother. 
The child was murdered by a pig, about 
the age of three months, belonging to the 
said Delalande and his wife. Considering 
the charge brought, and the evidence 
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taken, we have condemned and do hereby 
condemn the said pig, for the reason and 
facts established, to be hanged and exe- 
cuted by our executioner, in the jurisdiction 
of Messieurs our Superiors, and by virtue 
of our definitive and lawful power. Given 
under the countersign of the said bailliage, 
the year and day above named. Signed, 
©. Briseg.” There is no statement that 
Delalande and his wife bore any part of 
the punishment inflicted on their porcine 
property. 

One instance, noted by the authority 
above named, is additionally curious, in so 
far as it lets us into the knowledge of a 
few facts, connected with the technical 
details of bringing the four-footed culprit 
to justice. It is an attestation made by 
the bailli of Mantes, dated March 14th, 
1413, concerning the execution of a sow 
for having killed and partly devoured a 
little child. The approximate English of 
the old French forms of expression may 
be presented thus: “To all whom it may 
concern: Simon de Baudemont, lientenant 
at Meullent of the noble Sieur John, Seig- 
neur de Maintenon, Chevalier-chamber- 
lain of the King our Sire, and his bailli at 
Mantes and the said Meullent, greeting. 
We hereby make known that in bringing to 
justice a sow that had killed and partly 
devoured a little child, we have become 
chargeable for the following expenditure, 
namely: Expenses incurred for the said sow 
in jail, six Paris sols. To the maitre des 
hautes-ceuvres, who came from Paris to 
Meullent to perform the said execution, by 
command and ordonnance of our said 
master the bailli and procureur of the 
king, fifty-four Paris sols. For the cart 
which brought the said sow to justice, six 
Paris sols. For cords to tie and secure her, 
two sols eight deniers. For gloves, two 
deniers. The which items make, a sum 
total of sixty-nine sols eight deniers Pari- 
sian. All the which we hereby certify to be 
true by these presents. Sealed with our 
seal. Signed, De Baudemont.” 

There seems some reason to believe that 
the executioner wore gloves on the occa- 
sion, as if to save his hands from the con- 
tamination of touching the condemned 
brute. If so, they were perhaps hired for 
each occasion ; they could not, even making 
allowance for the great difference in the 
value of money in those days and the pre- 
sent, have been purchased for so trifling a 
sum as two deniers. 

Does it follow that the Middle Ages, as 
typified by these strange judicial pro- 











ceedings, lowered human nature to the 
level of brute nature, by subjecting both 
alike to the same ordeal and punishments ? 
Not necessarily. It was only when human 
life was sacrificed by animals that they were 
thus tried, sentenced, and punished. The 
principle of legislation which seems to 
have been accepted and adopted was that 
all violence to human life and human 
nature are punishable, by whomsoever and 
whatsoever committed. A state of society 
which sanctioned this maxim is not un- 
likely to have sanctioned also the style of 
judicial combat indicated by the story of 
the Dog of Montargis, whether that parti- 
cular story is true or legendary—provided 
there was strong presumptive evidence 
that the accused person had really com- 
mitted murder. 


? 
DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 
BY DUTTON COOK, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” ‘* HOBSON'S 
CHOICE,” &c, &c, 
BOOK IV. THE FURTHER CONFESSION OF DORIS. 
CHAPTER X. ADIEU! 

I was thankful to find myself on my way 
home again. Basil was with me in the 
cab, which bore upon its roof my precious 
box of stage finery. Arrived at the door 
of our lodgings, I learnt that my husband 
was upstairs. Was anything the matter, I 
enquired? I had become anxious on 
Paul’s account; it was so strange that 
he had not appeared at the theatre. No, 
nothing was the matter, the servant 
answered with an air of surprise at my 
question. All was well, then. 

Basil said good-bye at the door. He 
would not come upstairs. I had need of 
rest, he said. Iwas not to exhaust myself 
further by talking, or sitting up late. He 
would call to see me on the morrow, if he 
possibly could. 

A light was burning in our sitting- 
room; the table was littered with papers. 
Paul reclined upon the sofa; he was fast 
asleep, his face white as marble. Was he 
ill? He stirred; something troubled him ; 
he frowned, the muscles about his mouth 
twitched convulsively. And now he moaned 
and muttered unintelligibly. It was plain 
that he suffered, that he was oppressed by 
some painful dream. 

“ Paul,” I said softly, as I kissed him on 
the forehead. I pressed his hands ten- 
derly ; they were burning hot. He awoke 
with a sudden start, and with a strange 
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cry upon his lips; a look of panic crossed 
his face. 

“Who calls? Whowants me? Iam 
here. Iam at my post.” 

He glanced rather wildly round the 
room. He was confused, amazed. Pre- 
sently, his eyes lighted upon me. 

“Where am 1? Who is this? Are 
you Doris?” 

“Yes, Paul, dear; I am Doris, your 
wife.” 

*“ Ah, true, yes; Doris, my wife.” 

He recovered himself gradually. He 
asked, presently, with a smile: “ Well, 
little one, and how did you fare? You 
were terribly frightened, of course ; yet 
you succeeded at last. Is that not so? 
There was great clapping of hands; there 
was applause from all parts of the house ; 
and flowers were thrown to my Doris.” 

“You were there, Paul ?” 

“No, I was not there. But I know the 
programme of these occasions. Well, and 
you are satisfied, Doris ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. I could not tell him 
then of my real sentiments upon the 
subject. 

“And my Doris is to be a great actress 
in the future ? ” 

“T do not say that. I must not expect 
too much. And, after all, there are few 
great actresses.” 

“ But yon will be one of the few.” 

He laughed as he said this; but it 
seemed to me that his light-hearted air 
was artificial, and assumed to conceal real 
uneasiness. His manner was fevered and 
restless. As he rolled up and lighted a 
cigarette, I noted that his hands trembled 
very much. 

** Something has happened, Paul,” I said 
to him abruptly. 

“Yes, something has happened. Doris 
has made her début. Ah, she should have 
been more warmly, more gracefully wel- 
comed home—with fruit and flowers, with 
wines and caresses, with song and dance. 
Ah, this is but a poor banquet to spread 
before you, my poor child! A salad 
well, that is something. Some bread, a 
fragment of cream cheese, some beer in a 
jug from the public-house at the corner. 
Is that all? No—here is some café au lait 
on the +ob, a little cognac in this flask. I 
can offer you no more than these, my little 
one—only these, and my love, and my con- 
gratulations. Poor Doris!” 

“Paul, this is not what I mean. Let 
us be serious for a moment.” 

“Let us be serious, certainly.” 








“You could not come to the theatre. 
What prevented you ? ” 

He looked embarrassed, he hesitated. 

“As we agreed just now, Doris,” he 
said in a low voice, “something has hap- 
pened.” 

“T knew it. I was sure of it. And 
something grave. Please tell me, Paul. 
Do not keep me in suspense.” 

“One moment. You will not be 
frightened. You must not be frightened. 
Nay, you will be brave; promise me that 
you will be brave, Doris.” 

“T promise. I will be brave.” j 

He drew me towards him and pressed 
me to his heart. 

“Dear one, what I have feared for some 
time has come to pass at last,” he said 
softly and calmly. “I have been sent for. 
I must go.” 

“You will leave me, Paul?” 

“Tt must be so; fora time only. Nay, 
you promised to be brave.” 

‘“T am brave, as brave as I can be.” 

But I was sick with terror, tears blinded 
my eyes. 

“ But when will you return?” I asked 
after a pause. 

“That is more than I can say.” 

“You will come back soon—very soon?” 

“T hope that it may be soon—very 
soon,” he answered mechanically. Alas! 
there was no hope in his voice. 

“ But, Paul, I cannot bear it! ” 

“Tt is hard to bear. God knows I find 
it so. But it must be borne, Doris.” 

I longed to ply him with questions, yet 
I held back from doing so, dreading what 
his answers might be, knowing what his 
answers must be. 

“Paul, tell me one thing,” I gasped out 
presently. ‘There is danger?” 

“There may not be,” he said evasively ; 
“‘T hope there will not be.” 

“ You are going to Paris? There is a 
new plot against the life of the French 
king?” 

“Hush! Do not speaksoloud. There 
is no new plot. There is but one plot. 
It does not date from to-day, nor from 
yesterday.” 

“ When must you go?” 

“In a few hours’ time. There is an 
early steamboat leaving London-bridge for 
Boulogne. It is the cheapest route. I 
have to study economy,” he added with a 
strange, sad smile, “ even in such a matter 
as this. I want to leave my Dorisas much 
money as I can.” 

I could not speak. My tears were fall- 
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ing fast; a nervous trembling had seized 
me; I was hiding my face in his breast. 

“My child, you must be brave,” he said 
again, softly and caressingly. “If you 
knew how your tears wound me! Your 
every sigh is as a stab to my heart. Cou- 
rage, my Doris.” 

“Tt is more than I can bear.” 

“Do you think I do not feel it also ?” 

* Sometimes I think that men do not 
feel as women do. They so train them- 
selves to endure, that pain ceases to affect 
them. Paul, you are sure that it grieves 
you to part from me ?”’ 

“Very sure, dearest; you cannot doubt 
it.” 

“Tam half crazy, to-night. But—you 
love me better than the cause that takes 

ou from me?” 

“ Indeed I do, Doris.” 

“Then, do not go. Abandon this mad, 
perilous enterprise. Stay with me, Paul. 
This plot for which you would desert me, 
it is not so dear to you as once it was.” 

“ That is true,” hesaid musingly. “ Yet 
is there accusation in the fact. I am 
less devoted to the right than once I was. 
The cause remains the same, it is I that 
am changed. The people are still wronged 
and down-trodden ; tyranny still holds its 
head aloft, is still active in malefaction. 
And yet my pulse does not beat as once it 
did, when I think of outraged France. My 
patriotism cools and turns to apathy; I 
have sacrificed duty to love. What will 
my friends think of me? What will they 
say? That I am as Rinaldo in the bower 
of Armida”—he smiled rather cynically as 
he said this—‘‘ Armida being an English- 
woman and my wife! Ishall be despisea, 
laughed at—and deservedly.” 

‘You lay so much stress upon the 
opinion of these others. They do not love 
you as I do, Paul.” 

“They are my friends, my comrades, 
my fellow-conspirators. Should I not be 
true to them? Would you have them 
regard me as perjured anda traitor? I 
cannot desert them.” 

“‘ It is so much easier to desert me.” 

“You are bitter, Doris,” he said with a 
sigh. ‘“ But I cannot hope—I have never 
hoped—that you would look on these 
things as Ido. A woman cannot perhaps 
understand wholly a man’s sense of duty, 
the feeling of honour that is at all sacri- 
fices paramount with him.” 

“Ah, Paul, but if this feeling of honour 
is false, mistaken! If this duty of which 
you speak is but so much wrong-doing! ” 








“Tt is too late to discover that now, 
Doris. A soldier may not, when the word 
is given for battle, suddenly turn humani- 
tarian and decline to shed blood. There 
are times. when we must. throw to the 
winds, not merely our scruples, our con- 
victions, but our love, our hopes—in truth, 
all we hold precious in life. My darling, 
do not make our parting harder to bear 
than it needs must be ; do not let our fare- 
well words be tinged with conflict and dis- 
cussion. This thing must be. Let us so 
think of it, and so strengthen each other 
to endure it. A great trouble has come 
upon us; but there is no escape. What 
does it serve to beat ourselves against the 
bars? there is no way out. Let us be 
patient, and suffer silently with com- 
pressed lips. We shall gain courage by 
not giving way to fear. And after all, 
this our distress may last but for a little 
while only ; we may soon be reunited.” 

“It is so easy to say that. If I could 
only think it true! But you tell it me to 
quiet me, as you would promise a crying 
child the moon. I can’t be stilled in that 
way.” 

“My Doris, what can I say, what can I 
do to comfort you? Does it ease your 
pain to make me suffer? You reproach 
me, but I reproach myself still more. I 
should not have married you, with this 
obligation binding me hand and foot. But 
that I should be summoned from your side 
seemed then but a possibility—a far-off 
thing—that need scarcely be taken account 
of. And I loved you so much! I was 
wrong. I was mad. For now see what 
has happened! I must quit you, and you 
distrust me. You think that it is for my 
own pleasure I go, and not that I am 
forced from you by my sense of duty. 
Ah, I should have told you that you were 
marrying a slave, that a chain held my 
ankle; that I was asa bird tied by a string; 
that I had freedom but for a little while 
and within a small range; that if, for a 
moment, I ventured beyond most narrow 
limits, then surely I felt a tug at my 
fetters. I was reminded of my bondage.” 

“A slave to the cause of liberty!” I 
said with some bitterness. Then I added: 
“ But do not reproach yourself, Paul. I 
knew this, or half knew it. I felt the 
danger of this thing of which you speak ; 
this plot, coming between us and drawing 
you from me.” 

“Ah, Doris, do you wish that we had 
never met?” 

“No, Paul, I do not wish that. But I so 
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hoped that we might never part; that you 
would be always mine as I should be 
yours always!” 

“My child, I might have spared you 
this misery if I had but held my peace. 
I was not free to speak to you of my love. 
It was cruelty to ask you to be mine. I 
should have been content with loving you 
from afar off. I should have locked the 
secret of my love in my heart, have covered 
it up, hidden it, and pressed it down with 
both my hands as though it were a fire I 
was stifling. You would never have known. 
You would have gone on your way con- 
tentedly enough. You might even have 
been happy in the love of another.” 

“Pani, do not say these things to me; 
please do not. If it were all to do again 
I would do jt. I loved you. I love you; 
and shall always love you. And we have 
been truly happy, my husband, although 
this hour of sorru y has now come upon us. 
Have we not been Lappy, Paul? Indeed 
it is something to have been go happy.” 

“ Yes, it is something,” ho said ab- 
stractedly. Then his wan face turned to- 
wards the clock on the mantelpiece. 

“How the time flies! I must pack up 
a few things in this leather bag. I shall 
not want many. Let me see that I have 
my passport. Yes, that is correct. The 
conspirator’s passport is always en régle,” 
he observed, with a light laugh. 

The cold gray light of early morning 
was stealing into the room. I shivered 
with cold, with exhaustion, and nervous- 
ness. 

“My poor darling, your hands are like 
ice. Let me press them against my 
burning forehead. My child, do not cry 
so; you will break my heart.” 

“ Let me help you, Paul ; let me do some- 
thing for you. Are these things to go in 
the bag?” Howmy handsshook. “ Can- 
not I be of any use?” I cried piteously. 
* Please let me help you.” 

“Yes, dear. Light a match; help me 
burn these papers, all of them, to the last 
scrap. They shall find no trace of me.” 

I hardly knew what he meant at the 
time. But I helped to collect the papers 
scattered about the room, to heap them on 
the fireplace. In a few minutes they were 
reduced to tinder. 

“ You will write, Paul?” 

“Yes, dearest, I will write; at least, I 
will try to write; I may be prevented. 
But .ou.d there be delay, you will not 
repine; you will not be frightened; you 
will be patient and brave ?” 








“Paul, dear, I will do all that you 
would have medo. Only, if I don’t hear 
from you, I shall go mad, I think; or I 
shall start in quest of you, to rejoin you.” 

“That must not be, Doris,” he said 
gravely. 

“A wife’s place is by her husband’s 
side.” 

““We will not discuss that now, Doris.” 

“ Am I not your wife ?” 

“Here, in England, yes. But there are 
certain conditions to be complied with 
before the French law recognises mar- 
riages such as ours.” 

“ You mean——” 

“T mean that to constitute marriage in 
France it is necessary to observe the law, 
and to go through a series of sommations 
and proclamations at certain intervals at 
the Mairie or the Prefecture, with conse- 
quent registration. Do not look so scared, 
Doris. These are the idlest forms. I lay 
no stress upon them; I care, indeed, 
nothing about them, and they can be 
observed at any future time. They 
cannot hinder you from being in my eyes 
my own lawful, wedded wife. I did wrong 
perhaps to speak of them at all. I only 
refervad to them to show you that for the 
present ¢here existed reason why you 
should not think of following me to France 
to rejoin me theiv ” 

“ Enough, Paul. 1 will not think of fol- 
lowing you.” 

“T have distressed ‘you. I should not 
have told you this.” —_. 

“No, Paul; it was right I should know. 
But I am your wife by English law, and 
in the sight of Heaven, and in my own 
eyes and yours. Iam your wift’—let me 
cling to that; all else seems slipping- from 
me. I need to cling to something.” 

A dreamy, dreary feeling was stealin,+ 
over me. I was faint and sick with 
fatigue, distress, and despair. I scarcely 
knew what I said or did. 

“*T will wait patiently, Paul, and pray for 
you. I will wait until you come back. I will 
not follow you or seek to know where you 
are or what you are doing. You will 
write if you can or may, but if no tidings 
come still I will not complain. Only think 
of me, Paul; think of my loneliness, my 
wretchedness, and deal kindly with me 
and gently, and come back to me—come 
back to me, oh my husband, or my heart 
will break, or my brain will give way! 
Promise me you will come back ! ” 

“Tt must be as God wills, Doris,” he 
said in a whisper. ‘“ But don’t lose faith 
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in me. Do not withhold your love from 
me; whatever may happen.” 

“T could not if I would.” 

“God bless you, Doris.” 

He left me to look from a window from 
which the street could beseen. I followed 
him. 

“The time has come,” he said; “I am 
waited for.” 

I saw that beside a street-lamp, the flame 
of which was nearly quenched by the 


growing light of day, there stood the | 


motionless figure of a man wrapped ina 


long and heavy cloak, and wearing a| 
| I noted, turned to gaze after the two men 


slouched hat that half hid his face. 


** Alas! I have but little money to leave | 
I will only take enough to | 


you, Doris. 
cover the expenses of my journey.” 

“No, no, take it all, Paul. 
need it all,and more. Donot think of me. 
I can manage very well. 
with you, Paul, and this flask of brandy, 
and some bread. 
Paul. 
hours. 
for you myself. 
I shall make for you? 
that, Paul?” 

“No, my child, we won’t think thet.” 

“What else can I do?” I glanced 
round the room. Was there »0thing else 
I could press upon him thet might be of 
use to him on-his joyemey? “The fool I 
have been to part w piimy jewels !” Tsaid 
again. And the: my eyes rested upon 
Mr. Leveridge’é ring l tore it from my 
finger, and thrus® it upon Paul. 
will take this aso, Pan). It is really of 
value; and you can sell it if you have 


need of mwney.” 


And these cigarettes, I made them 


“A »eetty bauble,” Paul said, studying | 


it for a moment. 

The man in the street gave a prolonged, 
piercing whistle. 

“Tt is indeed time. Once more good- 
bye, Doris, my wife, my own love, my 
darling!” I could not speak, I could only 
cling to him. 


You will | 


And take food | 
| and glittering upon some small object left 


You will need food, | 
You have eaten nothing for many | 


They will not be the last | === 
You don’t think | 


“You | 


| . He gently disengaged himself from my 
| grasp. He kissed me fondly, he rained kisses 
}upon me. Then came the sound of his 
| departing step upon the stairs. I was too 
| weak, too faint, to follow him. A scream 
|came to my lips, but seemed to die into 
| a feeble, toneless gasp. 
| I tottered tothe window. I was in time 
| to see Paul passing down the street, with 
| the man who had been waiting for him 
under the lamp-post. He looked up, and 
waved his hand. How white his face 
looked in the morning light! I kept him 
in sight as long asI could. A policeman, 


as they passed him on his beat; but he did 
not speak to them. ‘ 

I threw myself upon my bed and lost 
consciousness. 

Presently it was broad daylight. The 
sun was shining brightly, the rays falling 


upon the table.. Who was it ? 


Paul had forgvtten or neglected to take 
with him Mr. Leveridge’s ring. 
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